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For more than 200 years, Middlebury has been 
known, proudly and affectionately, as “The Town’s 
College.” That designation serves as a reminder that the 
College began as the vision of a group of townspeople 
and also that, from the very start, the College was part 
of a larger community that lay beyond its own immedi¬ 
ate boundaries. 

The consequences of these beginnings have been 
multiple and profound. But perhaps the most signifi¬ 
cant has been the value the College has always attached 
to the principle of community. Through two centuries 
of growth in an ever smaller and more complex world, 
this principle has been challenged, but it has always 
prevailed. That, it seems to me, is the thread that runs 
through the narrative that follows. 

Bob Buckeye, Special Collections Librarian and 
College Archivist, for 31 years a valued member of this 
community, skillfully elucidates this theme. If it is true 
that on the Middlebury campus every human encounter 
is an opportunity to educate, then the real story Bob 
Buckeye tells is the essential role our staff have played 
over the years in contributing to, and broadening, the 
education of our students. Our staffs support of the 
College’s academic mission has become an increasingly 
critical and valued element in our success. It is there¬ 
fore most fitting that, as a part of our Bicentennial 
observance, the College put this story in print and com¬ 
mend it to a wide readership. In the end, the success 
of an institution has mostly to do with the commitment 
of the people associated with it. In the pages that fol¬ 
low a special commitment is chronicled, and, with their 
publication, the commitment is renewed. 


John McCardell 
President 



History From Below 


Robert Buckeye 



College Archivist Robert Buckeye’s talk on the history of 
staff at Middlebury College was delivered during Founders 
Day Week on November 2, 2000, as part of Middlebury 
College’s Bicentennial Celebration . 


“Who built Thebes of the seven gates,” Bertolt Brecht 
asks in his poem, “Questions From a Worker Who 
Reads”: 


“In the books you will find the names of kings,” he 
continues, 

Did the kings haul up the lumps of rock? 

And Babylon, many times demolished 

Who raised it up so many times?.... 

Where, the evening that the Wall of China was finished 

Did the masons go? Great Rome 

Is full of triumphal arches. Who erected them? 

As we know from our history books, history is, for the 
most part, history from above, not from below. We 
read about kings and queens, generals and geniuses, 
not the citizens who supported the throne, the soldiers 
who fought for the generals, the laborers who built the 
bridges and monuments. You know about Gamaliel 
Painter’s cane, but not about “Billy” Farrell’s iron pipe. 
You know about Twilight Hall, but not the College farm 
on Buttolph Acres. 

This is history from below, a history of those at desks 
and on the line, a history of those working outdoors 
and in front of computer screens. If it is not an enu¬ 
meration of names, of the kings and queens of staff as 
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it were, it is, nevertheless, an argument for the central¬ 
ity of staff in the history of the College. For it is my firm 
belief—and the argument of my talk today—that the 
growth of staff at Middlebury College in the twentieth 
century altered the College more radically than any 
other development. This does not mean that without 
the bottom there can be no top. It does mean that what 
staff now does not only supports the College, but also 
changes what it does. 


* 


In a letter to his father, Amasa Moore, Class of 1821, 
describes the death of Professor Solomon Allen in 1817: 

[Allen] fell [from the chimney of Painter] ten feet to 
the roof and then slid slowly towards its edge. He 
caught hold of the edge of the roof, but looked back 
to the students who were on the roof with him and 
did not see a pole rolling towards him which instant¬ 
ly precipitated him headlong to the ground. He 
struck on his head and shoulders and curled up in a 
heap. The students descended in tumultuous haste 
jumping through and over the banisters from the top 
of the stairs to the bottom until they reached the 
ground. “Allen is dead” was reiterated from every 
tongue. A general shriek from all present pro¬ 
claimed to the inhabitants the misfortune. All with¬ 
in hearing rushed to the spot. 

Allen was taken up and conveyed [to] the room 
which I now occupy as there was no nearer bed— 
where he died the following night in extreme pain. 

From the roof of the College to the ground is at 
least 40 feet and ten more to the top of the Chimney. 

Professor Allen was almost the idol of this town.” 
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What was Allen doing on the roof of Painter? Amasa 
Moore explains further in his letter: 

Last Tuesday Professor Allen went on the top of 
Painter for the purpose of fixing some of the 
chimnies which smoked. To effect this he laid a 
plank across Painter from the top of one chimney to 
the other. He then laid a long pole which might be 
five or six inches through at one end and three or 
four at the other lengthways of Painter, extending 
from one chimney to another and a ladder was set 
against the middle chimney. He then laid a board 
from the plank to the pole for a staging. He placed 
one of his knees on the pole and the other on the 
board, and was in the act of nailing the board to the 
pole when the pole broke where there had been an 
augur hole bored. 

Let me draw your attention to several details in Amasa 
Moore’s description of the death of Professor Allen. In 
the first place, Allen was not only doing the work of 
staff on the roof of Painter Hall, he was staff, as were 
all faculty and students for most of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. What had to be done at Middlebury College for 
its maintenance and operation was done by faculty and 
students; and if it was not, it was contracted out. 
Imagine if that were true today. How many of our fac¬ 
ulty can we see on the roof of Painter repairing its 
chimney? 

Students ate at homes in town, often those of the fac¬ 
ulty, although in 1806, the College advertised for a 
Commons to feed its students. They cleaned their own 
rooms. In 1848, Solon Albee, Class of 1851, writes a let- 
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ter to his brother about his return to campus: “I reached 
old No. 26 (the number of my own room) safe and 
sound/’ he comments. “And after two days of rubbing 
and scrubbing, located myself for another year.” We 
can guess how diligent students must have been. An 
1878 editorial in The Undergraduate , the student paper, 
complains that the term broom is not in the student’s 
vocabulary. In general, however, much less attention 
was paid to the appearance of the campus in the nine¬ 
teenth century than is given today. In 1882, the student 
paper refers to the cow paths leading to the library, the 
ash-heap back of Starr Hall, and the college wood 
dumped in scraggly piles between the buildings on Old 
Stone Row. As late as the 1930s, the College cut its 
lawn only twice a year, once before Commencement 
and once by a farmer for hay. 

It was not until 1881 that Middlebury College hired its 
first staff member, an assistant librarian to serve under 
the faculty member who served also as librarian, which 
had just moved from Old Chapel to a larger space in 
Painter. President Cyrus Hamlin himself cataloged 
books, the first time the library had a catalog. That 
same year the College built its first boarding house, 
what came to be known as the “Hamlin Hash House,” 
and hired its cook. Since the College does not list a 
cook for the boarding house in its 1900 listing of staff, 
it is clear that it considered the cook’s work to be sub¬ 
contracted. 

When faculty and students ceased to be staff, the 
College began to change. Once students removed 
themselves from the town by living, eating and shop- 
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ping on campus, and after teachers became part of a 
profession (with the resulting emphasis upon profes¬ 
sional rather than institutional or local priorities), the 
relationship between faculty and students, and that 
between faculty, students, and town, was no longer the 
same. Slowly staff began to fill some of the roles 
assumed by both faculty and town. 

Students, who once boarded with faculty, who ate 
meals at their homes, and who often studied there, sus¬ 
tained by the cookies of faculty wives, began to spend 
less and less time in town or with faculty. What con¬ 
tact they had with the town came from their relations to 
staff, who, for the most part, still come from families in 
town and often identify with town and College. And, 
indeed, some families have had many of their members 
work at the College over several generations. (That 83 
staff today are alumni is, I think, not insignificant in this 
context. Only four of our current 280 faculty are grad¬ 
uates. Contrast that figure with Middlebury’s first 50 
years in which 44 of 65 faculty were Midcllebury grad¬ 
uates.) “Some of [the staff],” David Stameshkin writes 
in his history of Middlebury College, “gave their time to 
advise student groups and often became closer to some 
students than the faculty did. Many professors before 
1950 were leaders in Middlebury churches, volunteers 
in the community, and members of service organiza¬ 
tions. While some faculty members remained active in 
those areas, such roles were increasingly assumed by 
staff members.” 

Consider the outpouring of feeling Amasa Moore 
describes over the loss of Allen. In 1817, the lives of 
faculty and students were integrated both inside and 
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outside the classroom. As the profession of teaching 
specialized at the end of the nineteenth century, staff, 
as I argue, tended to assume some of the roles faculty 
had filled. In its article on “Billy” Farrell, the first jani¬ 
tor at the College in 1896, the Middlebury College 
Newsletter writes of Farrell’s retirement: “Most of the 
summer, Farrell now spends sitting on his front porch 
waiting for some alumnus to turn up for a chat. Almost 
every week brings someone, and at Commencement 
time, it’s like old home week on his porch.” Bev 
DeGray, the first supervisor of the Crest Room, recalls 
the number of times 25-year alumni reunions invited 
her to be present at their dinners. 


In 1900, at the College’s Centennial, there were 11 
faculty, 125 students and two staff: “Billy” Farrell, who 
became janitor in 1896 and at his retirement in 1928, 
was the first Middlebury employee to receive a retire¬ 
ment benefit; and Charles E. Prentiss, assistant librarian. 
The population of the town of Middlebury was 3045. 
When John Thomas became President in 1908, he 
added a secretary, another janitor, and an inspector of 
buildings. Other positions were quickly added. In 
1910, Thomas added an athletic director, and in 1911, 
deans of men and women, and a cataloger in the 
library. These were followed by a Superintendent of 
Dorms in 1916, a Dietician in 1918, a Provost in 1919, 
an Editor of College Publications in 1921, a Purchasing 
Agent in 1922, and, in 1923, a Comptroller, 
Superintendent on Real Estate, Manager of the College 
Bookstore, and Engineer. 
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By 1930, there were 54 faculty, 1175 students and 26 
staff, 19 of them women. By 1950, it was 80 faculty, 1221 
students and 101 staff, the first time staff outnumber fac¬ 
ulty. The population of the town had grown to 4778. 
When James Armstrong became President in 1963, the 
figures were 111 faculty, 1343 students and 152 staff. At 
his retirement in 1975, the faculty had grown to 160, the 
student body to 1946, and there were 230 staff. When 
John McCardell became President in 1992, Middlebury 
had 245 faculty, 2114 students, and 639 staff. At the 
Bicentennial, the figure was 280 faculty, 2298 students, 
and 988 staff. The town’s population was 8523. 

The ratio of faculty, students, and staff has changed 
dramatically. In 1900, there were 11 students for every 
member of the faculty; 5.5 faculty for every staff mem¬ 
ber; and 62 students for every staff member. Today, 
there are nine plus students for every teacher; 3.5 staff 
for every faculty; and two plus students for each staff 
member. Since John McCardell became President, staff 
has increased 50 percent while faculty has increased 
only 15 percent. However, since 1900, staff has 
increased 49,500 percent at a time the town has 
increased less than 300 percent. At a time when the 
faculty is roughly 40 percent female, the staff is 55 per¬ 
cent women. Some offices at the College are of com¬ 
parative recent vintage, like ITS or the Center for 
Educational Technology. Others like External Affairs 
have expanded considerably since Walter Brooker 
became the sole Development Officer in 1956. 

What does this mean? How do we explain it? Let me 
return to that moment in 1881 when Middlebury 
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College hired its first staff, a librarian and cook. Before 
then, faculty and staff did the work to operate and 
maintain the College, as Professor Solomon Allen was 
doing when he fell off the roof of Painter. Faculty and 
students were part of the town. For the most part, stu¬ 
dents ate in town, if they did not live there, and social¬ 
ized in town, despite chapel at five a.m. seven days a 
week. (Their entertainment was not exactly like ours. 
In a letter home during the 1830s, a student mentions 
going to Brandon to witness a public hanging). 
Students often boarded in faculty homes, ate there, and 
often studied there. 

This was not unlike the model of business or indus¬ 
try at the time. The owner worked alongside his 
employees in virtually every aspect of the plant or busi¬ 
ness. He knew them as well as they did him. When 
the machine developed mechanical problems, owner 
and worker fixed it together. At Menlo Park, New 
Jersey, Thomas Edison lived in the same boarding 
house as those who worked with him. Nineteenth cen¬ 
tury owners may have had a bigger house on the hill, 
but it was in the same neighborhood. 

What happened, then? Size, for one thing. And one 
result of size, the division of labor. At the end of the 
nineteenth century, we witness the development of spe¬ 
cialization in business and industry as well as in pro¬ 
fessional work. Teachers now had a regimen of study 
and tests and theses to complete in order to become a 
member of the profession. As businesses — and col¬ 
leges — grew larger, one was no longer part of all that 
was done. And once the owner or president or teacher 
no longer did everything, there were things he did not 
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know. He had to depend upon others. Thus the owner 
or president of a college had to hire people to do what 
he could not do anymore, because his plant or college 
was too large and he had too many workers. Once 
faculty ceased to repair roofs, stoke wood stoves and 
light lamps, someone else had to do these jobs. 
Increasingly, faculty became specialized as scholars and 
teachers, and thus, to some extent, removed themselves 
from both the town and students. “The shift toward 
professional and away from institutional identity and 
orientation,” Stameshkin writes, “began around mid¬ 
century, continued gradually for some two decades, 
and was present in full force by 1970.” 

Let me return to the 1881 College. There was Old 
Stone Row — Starr, Painter and the Chapel. There was 
a faculty, students, classrooms, books. Whatever oper¬ 
ation and maintenance could not be provided by facul¬ 
ty and students was provided by the town. Today, the 
College has its own housing, restaurants, bookstore, 
security, hospital, counseling service, newspaper and 
magazines, post office, telephone service, golf course 
and ski area. In short, the College functions as its own 
town, and the growth of staff from two in 1900 to near¬ 
ly a 1000 today has more to do with the services insti¬ 
tutions now provide that are not central per se to edu¬ 
cation in the classroom but which are necessary not 
only to support those efforts but also to extend them, 
whether that be, say, career services, counseling, the 
Commons or ITS. 

For all the computer has done, it has done less to 
change the nature of education and work on campus 
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than the services that staff provides the institution. To 
record grades by hand on a sheet of paper is no differ¬ 
ent from recording grades on a computer. Computers 
have made the activity easier, not changed it. But the 
growth of staff at Middlebury College in the twentieth 
century has changed the face of Middlebury College 
more than anything else this century. What the College 
is like today is unlike what it was. In the nineteenth 
century, it was a group of teachers and students who 
were, in one way, self-sufficient, but in another, 
absolutely dependent on the town. Today, it is its own 
community and does not have to depend on the town. 

There has been no division of labor without labor 
unrest. Once the workplace and work force grew large 
enough that owner and worker no longer work next to 
one another, labor difficulties surface, Richard Edwards 
notes in Contested Terrain; The Transformation of the 
Workplace in the Twentieth Century. Middlebury Col¬ 
lege was no exception. In 1946, Middlebury staff had 
a union, Local 13122 of District 50 of the United Mine 
Workers of America, and in 1947, 68 staff struck over 
low wages, and students were forced to change the 
sheets on their beds themselves. During the recession 
years of the early eighties, staff unrest led to a volun¬ 
teer staff council in 1985, and a formal, elected one in 
1988, which still serves staff today. In 1991, 17 staff 
were fired, which horrified many in the Middlebury 
family and led, many feel, to the resignation of a pres¬ 
ident. 
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For the most part, however, the Staff Council and the 
College administration have done much to improve the 
working conditions of staff. Consider that as late as 
1928, there were no retirement benefits for staff. When 
I began work in 1971, there was no grievance proce¬ 
dure, pregnancy leave, child-care, and college tuition 
assistance. Wages and salaries were not nearly as good 
as they are today. Both the Staff Council and College 
deserve credit for these improvements. 

Let me approach this in another way; one less analyt¬ 
ical, if you will. Every year the College hosts a dinner 
for faculty and staff who have put in 25 years of serv¬ 
ice at Middlebury. If you attend these dinners, just take 
a look around and see who is there. You will see any 
number of staff who have committed their lives to 
Middlebury College. 

Marvin Ball. 35 years. 

Grace Barberis. 38 years. 

David Blackmer. 39 years. 

Pat Broughton. 41 years. 

Mae Brown. 35 years. 

Francis Cram. 41 years. 

Beverly DeGray. 41 years. 

Rodney Degray. 49 years. 

Joe Doria. 45 years. 

Eleanor Dragon. 46 years. 

Roger Dragon. 44 years. 

Patty Gagnon. 36 years. 

Marguerite Holden. 44 years. 
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Charlie Jewett. 36 years. 

William Murray. 36 years. 

Fred Neuberger. 39 years. 

Keith Payne. 36 years. 

Gordie Perine. 43 years. 

Janet Renner. 38 years. 

James Ross. 35 years. 

Winnie Ryan. 35 years. 

Ruth Seeley. 47 years. 

Bob Stowe. 35 years. 

Richard Waterman. 37 years. 

Barbara Wells. 37 years. 

It is in these years that we may take the full measure 
of who we are. “I work for a living,” Sheryl Crow sings. 
“That’s who I am.” At Middlebury, who I am — who 
we are — also means we are as much a part of this 
College as its faculty and students, and identify as 
strongly with its goals and aspirations. 
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